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ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE LOUVRE MUSEUM 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF BIBLICAL HISTORY 



IRA MAURICE PRICE 
The University of Chicago 



The Bible is an oriental book. It has come down to us from 
ancient oriental times, and is full of the spirit of those times. The 
characters who live and move through its pages were citizens or 
denizens of ancient provinces, kingdoms, or empires. They were 
parts of the life and activity of their days. They were imbued with 
the same spirit and were ambitious for the same power as their 
neighbors. 

The Hebrews were merely one of the small peoples who occupied 
territory on the east coast of the Mediterranean Sea. But their 
location was so central that every land journey from Syria, Assyria, 
or Babylonia to Egypt, and vice versa, passed through Palestine. 
Such contact with traveling caravans between Asia and Africa gave 
the Hebrews information about those remoter nations. It also 
perpetuated among them many of the religious ideas and customs that 
ran counter to the teachings of Israel's religious leaders. 

But the most striking external influence of these great nations 
of those days upon the people of Israel was wielded in the realm of 
politics. The Israelites were not strong enough to withstand the 
encroachments of any one of these peoples, such as Egypt, the Hittites, 
Assyria, and Babylonia. The territory of Israel was a bone of con- 
tention among the monarchs of those nations for many centuries. 
At one time it was under the sway of Egypt, at another under that 
of Assyria, at another under Babylon. 

These international contacts of Israel are described in the Old 
Testament with varying degrees of fulness. Sometimes we have 
merely a hint, for example, in the case of Ahab's release of Benhadad 
at the battle of Aphek (I Kings 20 : 26-43), as to the possible supremacy 
of some approaching world-power (Shalmaneser II). At other times, 
the suzerainty of the outside ruler is confirmed by the exactions of 
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tribute paid by the suffering Hebrews (II Kings 15:19, 20). Again, 
the Hebrews are merely a province or colony under the imperial 
sway of some world-power, as after the return from exile, when Persia 
held the scepter. 

These close relationships of Israel and her neighbors are not 
unnoticed in the records of some of her sovereign lords, and others. 
These mentionings, however, were not known until the last century, 
when explorers and excavators began to examine and dig into the 
remains of the civilizations of the long-ago vanished nations of south- 
western Asia and Egypt. The ruins of those dead peoples have 
yielded up great quantities of antiquities for the reconstruction of 
ancient history, of a history hitherto merely conjectured or enveloped 
in the fogs of tradition or myth. Here and there in this mass of 
material we discover hints, allusions to, and direct mentionings of, 
the Israelites, and their relations to their overlords or suzerains. 

We congratulate ourselves today that many of our great national, 
municipal, and private museums possess some of these old monu- 
ments, and have so mounted them that they are readily accessible 
to the public. The largest number of those that immediately illustrate 
the history of the Israelites is found in the British Museum, in London. 
Some of the best of these have been already described in this journal 
by Rev. C. H. W. Johns, of Cambridge. 1 Probably the next richest 
collection is that of the Louvre in Paris. 

The first explorer to reward the munificence of the French govern- 
ment with a collection of Assyrian antiquities was Botta (1842-45), 
who uncovered the palace of Sargon II (722-705 b. c.) at Khorsabad. 
Since that day many French explorers in Asia and Egypt have made 
large returns to their government, and have greatly enriched the 
treasures of the Louvre. Among these antiquities we find some 
that concern every student of the Old Testament. They touch the 
law, history, politics, and religion of the Jews in several periods of 
history, and are admirable specimens of ancient civilization and art. 

The periods of history which are illumined by the monuments in 
the Louvre are mainly the oldest and youngest eras of pre-Christian 
times. In other words, the oldest antiquities, touching 3800 b. c. to 
2000 b. c, are relatively numerous and valuable. They embrace such 

1 Biblical World, Vol. XXVII, pp. 7 ff. 
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remains as inscriptions, statues, 
bricks, etc., which reveal in a 
wonderful way the advance 
already made in the art of 
writing and sculpture. The 
great "find" of the French 
government, of this class of 
antiquities, was made at 
Telloh in lower Babylonia. 
Since 1878, work has been 
carried on intermittently at 
this place, and has yielded a 
storehouse of stupendous sur- 
prises for every student of 
early Babylonian history and 
art. The material results of 
excavation on this site have 
added to the Louvre scores 
and hundreds of invaluable 
documents, nearly a dozen 
statues cut in black diorite 
stone, friezes, frescoes, and 
numerous other patterns. 

The second period of which 
the Louvre possesses the largest 
display of antiquities is that of 
Sargon II (722-705 b. a). 
The work of Botta at Khor- 
sabad, already mentioned, 
has made the Assyrian sec- 
tion of the museum especially 
rich and valuable. The four 
immense colossi which are 
built into the north and south 
walls of the Assyrian room are 
justly the pride of that de- 
partment. 




Fig. i.— THE STELE OF HAMMURABI 
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The third period most largely represented by antiquities in the 
Louvre is the Persian. The work of Dieulafoy and of de Morgan 
at Susa, since 1884, has yielded many tons of material of inestimable 
value for the reconstruction of this late period of Israel's history. 

Now let us take a glance at some of the more important monu- 
ments found in the collections of the Louvre, whose figures or contents 
relate them to some phase of Old Testament study. 

The first and oldest monument of that character is a little tablet 
attributed to Arioch of Ellasar. This ruler was called Rim-Sin, 
and was an Elamite who probably lived about 2285 b. c. His 
kingdom was later absorbed into the territory conquered and held 
by Hammurabi. His mention in Gen., chap. 14, locates him as one 
of the four allies who made war on the five kings of the valley of 
the Dead Sea. 

Probably the climactic find of the French explorers was the 
discovery (in 1901-2) at Susa of the stele of Hammurabi, 2 founder of 
the united Babylonian empire about 2250 b. c. It appears that 
this piece of black diorite (Fig. 1), nearly eight feet high, had been 
carried off from Babylonia by the Elamites as a trophy of victory and 
deposited in their capital city and fortress. The interest that it pos- 
sesses for the Old Testament lies in the fact that it is a codification 
of laws current in the days of Hammurabi, and that many of these 
closely resemble the laws of the Pentateuch. This one remarkable 
monument with its more than 247 laws intact will furnish material 
for the study and investigation of the Pentateuch for many years to 
come. 

Another prize that one finds in the Louvre is the Moabite Stone 
(Fig. 2). The story of its discovery at Dibon, east of the Jordan, 
in 1868, its almost total destruction at the hands of the natives, and 
its rescue, restoration, and installation in this museum, is one of the 
most thrilling bits of archaeological adventure to be found in literature. 
Its mention of Omri, king of Israel, who maintained his authority 
over the Moabites, as recorded on this stone, about 850 b. c, gives it 
double interest from a historical point of view. Its language, too, 
is almost, if not entirely, Hebrew, ancient Hebrew at that, written in 
primitive characters, and expressed by the use of primitive idioms. 

2 Described by the writer in the Biblical World, Vol. XXIV, pp. 468 ff. 




Fig. 2 
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Cuts of this now famous stone are to be found in almost every up-to- 
date teachers' Bible. In all such reproductions the blurred rough 
places mark the original stone, and the smooth, clear-cut characters, 

those restored with the use 
of squeezes taken before the 
breaking-up of the original 
by the natives of the land 
of Moab. 

The Moabites had close 
relationships, both racially 
and locally, with the 
Hebrews. They went to 
war against each other 
with little provocation, and 
never tired of harassing 
each other's country. The 
Louvre possesses a little 
bas-relief (Fig. 3) of a 
Moabite warrior, found in 
the land of Moab by the 
Due de Luynes in 1854. 
It conveys a reasonable 
idea of how these hardy 
nomads, these shepherds 
of the eastern highlands of 
Palestine, armed themselves 
for battle. We remember 
how sturdily they main- 
tained their land and cities against all intruders. It was by the use 
of just such warriors as the one in the accompanying illustration, 
that Moab was so long able to withstand the sword and the 
invasions of her neighbors. 

In more than one period of Israel's history they and the Phoenicians 
were on familiar terms, both commercial and political. The land of 
Phoenicia, so accessible to all the great nations, took precautions to 
defend itself from its possible foes. Among the small bronzes of the 
Louvre there is one which represents a Phoenician soldier (Fig. 4). 




Fig. 3 —A MOABITE WARRIOR 
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He stands erect, is beardless, and has a pointed helmet on his head. 
His arms are raised as if they had originally grasped some weapon. 
The middle of his body is protected by a coat of mail, and his bearing 
is that of one ready to attack an enemy. 

But one of the choicest prizes of the Louvre is that splendid collec- 
tion of Assyrian monuments which represents one of the results of 
the work of Botta in the mound at 
Khorsabad near the site of old Nineveh 
(1842-45). The two end walls of the 
Assyrian room rest each on the backs 
of two monolithic colossi which were 
brought from Khorsabad, from the palace 
of Sargon II. This was the king who 
conquered Samaria in 722 b. c, and 
carried off the Hebrews as captives, 
27,290 of them, and distributed them 
throughout the cities of Assyria and 
Media. The magnificence of his reign 
culminated in the erection and dedica- 
tion of one of the most gorgeous palaces 
of the East, represented- in the frontis- 
piece, by a restoration, on the basis of the 
finds and measurements, by an architect. 
Each entrance to this royal palace was 
guarded by several <of these tremendous 
colossi, representing the combined powers 
of a bull, an eagle, and a man. The entire 
structure covered an area of about twenty- 
five acres and was securely fortified by battlemented walls and turrets. 
Within the ruins of this palace were found large numbers of inscriptions 
and bas-reliefs illustrative of the reign of Sargon. The French govern- 
ment admirably recognized the value of these discoveries by publish- 
ing in five folio volumes the results of Botta's work, under the title, 
Monument de Ninive. 

The last years of the decline and fall of the Hebrew Kingdom 
are sparsely illustrated in the Louvre. Among the bronze statu- 
ettes we find, however, one that represents a sphinx of Hophra (588- 




Fig. 4 
A PHOENICIAN SOLDIER 
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569 b. a), the king of Egypt who succeeded in enticing Zedekiah of 
Judah to join a league against Nebuchadrezzar, king of the Chaldeans. 
This revolt on the part of the Hebrew king, in response to the bland- 
ishments of Hophra, brought about the final siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem in 586. 

But the periods which fairly gleam with new light from the Orient 
are those represented by the ruins of Susa, the ancient capital of the Ela- 
mites. The stupendous work of the Dieulafoys (1884-86), and since 
that time of M. de Morgan, has filled several rooms of the Louvre. 
The particular things that interest the Bible student, aside from the stele 
of Hammurabi, already mentioned, pertain to the times of the Persian 
kings. The ruins of that old city yielded bricks, burnt and glazed, 
statuettes, columns, capitals, frescoes, and a mass of other antiquities. 
There were no more beautiful objects discovered than the glazed 
bricks of different colors, which, when put together, completed a 
picture of the gorgeously arrayed bodyguard of Darius Hystaspes 
(521-484 b. a). It will be recalled that this Darius so supported the 
Jewish colony in Palestine that the second temple was completed and 
dedicated in 516 b. c. 

The excavators at Susa have concluded that the most noteworthy 
result of their work was the uncovering of the remains of the palace 
of Queen Esther, called the Apadana. So admirable are its pro- 
portions, and so regal its appointments that the authorities of the 
Louvre have spared no pains to reproduce in one of the Persian 
rooms the characteristic features of this palace. A sample capital 
has been erected on a short section of a column, and a model of the 
entire palace has been reproduced on the basis of its architectural 
proportions (Fig. 5). 

In the same room we find another scene that fills one with admira- 
tion for the artistic skill of the Persians. A portion of the frescoe of 
one of the sides of the palace presents glazed bricks of various colors. 
Within this area, in imitation of bas-relief, but with appropriately 
colored bricks, they constructed a row of lions on the march, each with 
his mouth open and his tail carried at the defiant position. When we 
consider how many r61es the lion plays in the Old Testament, repre- 
senting peoples, nations, and even Jehovah himself, these figures 
from the days of Queen Esther, set forth in such artistic forms, 
possess a double interest for students of the Bible. 



